I  approach   now  the   meeting  at   the   Carlton Club.    Whatever  else  is   doubtful,   it  is,   I  think, certain that had Mr, Bonar Law's health remained good he would have found himself in precisely the position of Mr. Chamberlain.   The situation therefore required careful handling.    Nobody but Mr. Bonar Law (if he knows) can be sure with what intention he went  to  the  Carlton  Club meeting.   I myself suspect that he did not himself clearly know, and that the loud cheers given to him, in marked contrast with Mr. Chamberlain's tepid welcome, decided his action at the last moment.    It is claimed that his   action   saved  the   Tory  Party.    Is   it  saved ? Plow much will be left of it when this Government has finished with it ?   Are we approaching another 1906 debacle ?   Is this Government alone the most efficient  instrument  available  for   the  purpose   of combating Socialism ?   Was it wise to ^xtrade with contempt from co-operation in this task many men highly  qualified,   both  from   experience  and   combative quality, to render stout help ?   The answer to these questions, when time has revealed it, will render the task of the historian easier than ours.
Another interesting question presents itself. What would have happened if Mr. Bonar Law had flung his persuasive powers on the same side as Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Balfour ? Few will doubt that the result would have been different. The responsibility, then, is principally his, anc^ the credit, if credit emerge, will be his, too. And both the responsibility and the credit (if there be credit) will prove to be very great.
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